Those who saw about his personality the rich halo of innumerable colours regarded the poetic radiations as only a small part of its splendour, and considered the man greater than the poet, and his life better than his poetry.   And we, too, after the many intervening years, endeavouring by study and imagination to reproduce in our own minds Goethe's great personality, are impressed with the same idea.   To us the most valuable,  most attractive, most wonderful of all his works is his life.    But it would be a mistake for us to think that it was the product of conscious art.    If it is true of his poetical works that they owe their most essential character to inexplicable, unconscious impulses, it is true in a still greater measure of his life.    To be sure, he sought early in life, though all but in vain,5 to overcome the supremacy of instinct (Dumpfheit), of which he was conscious in his life and actions, and to order and shape his further career in accordance with certain definite purposes.   It was not until middle life that he was sure even of his chief aim.    When this was settled, his active control was scarcely anything more than a negative one, consisting in warding off everything that might cause him to swerve from his due course.   Otherwise he yielded to his dominant instincts as heretofore.    Fritz Jacobi's judgment of him at the age of twenty-five is, on the whole, true of him at all periods of his life:
" Goethe is as one possessed, and almost never has any choice as to what he shall do. It takes only an hour in his presence to convince one of the utter folly of expecting him to think or act otherwise than he does. By this I do not
* In marching onwards, bliss and torment find, Though  every moment, with unsated mind.
Taylor's Translation.
